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INTRODUCTION 

Historically,  no  struggle  for  social  justice  and  institutional  transforma- 
tion has  ever  developed  without  a  concomitant  struggle  for  group  survi- 
val. Elderly  Black  farm  women  have  been  central  to  the  struggle  for  group 
social  change  as  well  as  the  survival  and  uplift  within  the  rural  Black 
farm  community.  Social  workers,  historians,  and  other  scholars  and  re- 
searchers have  long  neglected  the  value  and  impact  of  the  Black  farm 
woman's  role  and  function  in  this  historically  significant  effort.  The  re- 
sult is  that  we  know  little  about  the  importance  and  value  of  their  func- 
tion as  workers,  wives,  mothers  and  community  leaders.  Our  lack  of 
knowledge  leads  us  to  minimize  their  contributions  and  their  general 
worth  to  society. 

The  Black  farm  population  has  declined  at  a  rate  much  faster  than  that  of 
the  White  farm  population.  In  1980,  one  percent  of  Blacks  and  three  per- 
cent of  Whites  lived  on  farms.  With  jobs  outside  the  farm  becoming  more 
accessible  and  with  the  rate  of  outmigration  increasing.  Black  farm  wom- 
en in  North  Carolina  are  rapidly  declining  as  a  group.  Elderly  Black  farm 
women  (ages  65  and  older),  however,  continue  to  live  on  and  work  the  land 
that  they  have  inhabited  for  50  years  or  more.  They  have  seen  numerous 
transitions  in  their  lives,  and  the  lives  of  their  neighbors.  Contrary  to 
commonly  held  beliefs,  these  women  have  not  stood  idly  by  and  watched. 
Rather,  they  have  been  a  major  force  in  shaping  their  communities. 

These  women  have  formally  and  informally  adopted  children  or  simply 
taken  needy  children  into  their  homes  whenever  the  circumstances  war- 
ranted. All  of  their  children  are  gainfully  (unless  ill)  employed  in  skilled 
trades  and/or  professions.  Some  have  their  own  businesses.  All  of  these 
women  value  formal  education  and,  with  few  exceptions,  have  provided 
the  encouragement,  moral  and  financial  support  to  see  their  children 
graduate  from  some  of  the  most  reputable  colleges  and  universities 
throughout  the  country.  Many  of  their  children  hold  terminal  degrees  in 
their  fields.  They  take  great  pride  in  their  children's  accomplishments 
and  modestly  take  none  of  the  credit. 

This  pictorial  monograph  will  illuminate  a  dimension  of  Black  American 
history  and  culture  that,  given  current  trends,  may  be  lost  in  our  near  fu- 
ture. Further,  this  document  uses  verbatim  statements  taken  from  inter- 
views with  ten  elderly  farm  women  in  the  Warsaw/ Magnolia  area  of 
southeastern  North  Carolina.  I  asked  each  woman  about  her  life  as  a 
farm  woman,  the  Depression  years,  her  marriage,  her  needs,  and  the 
things  that  have  given  her  the  most  pleasure  and  joy  in  life.  Their  re- 
sponses are  an  important  scholarly  contribution  without  my  profession- 
al comments,  and  are  presented  with  little  interpretation.  These  women 
are  quite  capable  of  speaking  for  themselves.  Individuals  who  read  this 
document  will  learn  about  these  women's  lives  through  their  stories,  and 
the  photographer's  visual  record. 

Iris  Carlton-LaNey 


Ruth  Rebecca  Dewitt  Middleton 


Age:  76 

Date  of  birth:  April  3, 1912 


I've  worked  on  the  farm  all  my  life.  That's  the  best  way  to  say  it  'Cause  when  I  was 
four  and  five,  right  on  up,  see  we  was  pickin'  strawberries  and  cotton  and  stuff  like 
that  tryin'  to  help  Mama.  When  I  was  seven  years  old  I  was  pickin'  over  a  hundred 
pounds  of  cotton  a  day.  Ive  picked  as  much  as  320  pounds  of  cotton  a  day.  God  just 
give  me  that  much  gift  and  see  we  tried  to  do  everything  we  could  to  help  Mama  be- 
cause it  was  hard  along  them  .  .  .  My  daddy  died  when  I  was  three  years  old  and  the 
youngest  was  1  year  old. 

I  loved  workin'  on  the  farm.  I  realty  loved  it.  Now  if  the  conditions  hada  been  some 
different,  I  probably  woulda  went  out  and  got  me  a  job  after  I  got  grown  and  every- 
thing. But,  like  it  was,  Mama  was  still  here  and  her  health  was  failing  and  so  I  just 
planned  to  just  stay  here  with  her  until  she  died  ...  so  that's  what  I  done. 

Got  married  August,  193 1.  It  was  harder  during  the  depression  cause  after  the  war, 
way  back  yonder,  people  was  getting  a  dollar  a  day  and  then  whenever  Hoover  got 
in  there  about  '38  or  something  like  that,  it  come  back  down  you  didn't  get  but  40 
and  50  cents  a  day.  Was  a-many-a-week  worked  50  hours  for  $2.  A-many.  That's 
the  way  it  was  until  Hoover  got  in.  Hoover  got  in  in  '32,  I  believe  it  was.  When  he  got 
in  that's  when  it  started  pickin'  up  again.  I  don't  mean  Hoover!  I  mean  Roosevelt. 
He  shut  down  everything  and  started  all  over,  and  that's  when  times  started  to  get- 
ting better.  'Cause  they  was  something  before  thenl  I'm  telling  you.  They  had  been 
bad  before  then,  like  when  Mama  was  raising  us  up.  She  won't  gettin'  but  30  and  35 
cents  a  day.  When  we  come  up,  everything  fell  in  line  and  we  hope  her  all  we  could 
and  she  would  try  to  farm.  There  was  a  man  lived  up  here  and  he  would  do  her  ply- 
ing cause  she  didn't  have  nobody  to  ply,  and  she'd  do  his  chopping.  After  we  got  up, 
after  Buddy  (brother)  got  up  big  enough  to  ply  and  do,  then  he  would  do  it.  And 
around  here  we  got  an  ole  piece  of  mule  and  we  tended  a  piece  of  land  across  the 
woods  over  there.  I'd  do  the  most  of  the  plying  cause  I  loved  to  ply.  She'd  send  me 
and  my  baby  brother  over  there  to  pry  and  I'd  tell  him  to  stay  and  let  me  ply.  I'd 
hitch  up  the  mule  and  ply  all  day.  I'd  crop  tobacco.  I'd  hang  tobacco.  I've  done  every- 
thing just  about  on  the  farm.  IVe  cut  ditch  bank.  Everything  on  the  farm  to  be  done 
except  work  with  the  tractor.  I  ain't  never  worked  with  the  tractor,  but  I've  done  all 
the  rest  of  it  Won't  none  of  it  too  hard  to  me  then.  It  won't.  I  loved  to  do  it.  We'd  go 
in  the  woods  and  cut  barn  (tobacco  barn)  wood.  Martha's  husband  would  help  stack 
it.  And  we'd  get  out  there  and  cut  fireplace  wood,  heater  or  whatever  we  had,  stove 
wood,  everything  like  that  And  we  was  usta  doin'  that  cause  you  see  Mama  had  to 
work  all  the  time  and  try  to  raise  us  and  so,  we  had  to  get  in  the  wood  and  stuff.  And 
we'd  do  it.  Won't  like  these  old  sorry  chillun  now  cause  we  didn't  know  nothing  else 
to  do  and  we  wanted  to  help  her.  'Cause  in  the  wintertime  she'd  walk  to  Magnolia  a- 
plenty -of- times  by  herself  and  work  all  day  and  walk  back  home.  And  so  we'd  have 
to  have  in  all  the  wood  and  stuff.  My  oldest  sister  Mary,  you  know,  she  was  the  old- 
est, and  she'd  do  the  cooking  and  everything.  The  rest  of  us,  we'd  have  to  get  in  the 
water  and  wood  and  feed  the  hogs  and  feed  the  chickens  and  we'd  do  it.  'Cause  she 
couldn't  do  it.  It  would  be  night  when  she  got  home  and  she'd  have  to  leave  before 
day.  She  was  working  to  the  bulb  house  in  the  wintertime  and  then  in  the  summer 
she  worked  on  the  farm.  At  the  bulb  house  they  cleaned  camas  and  caladiums.  You 
see  they  growed  them  in  the  field  and  then  they  house  them  in  the  fall  just  like  you 
do  other  fall  crops.  .  .  and  then  you  set  in  there  in  the  wintertime  and  cut  the  roots 
off  and  clean  um  up  and  then  they  box  them  and  sell  them.  I  worked  there  a-many- 
a-days.  IVe  walked  from  right  here  a-many-a-days.  .  .  We'd  work  until  around  Feb- 
ruary cause  we  didn't  work  in  the  fields.  The  ones  that  worked  in  the  field,  why 
they'd  work  right  on.  .  .  but  we'd  always  stop  cause  it  was  getting  time  for  us  to  start 
pickin'  tobacco  beds  and  stuff  like  that.  We  wouldn't  work  no  more  'til  the  next  fall. 

I'd  like  to  be  remembered  for  the  life  I  lived  and  the  service  I  give,  'cause  I  always 
helped  sick  peoples  in  any  way  I  could.  Mama  always  done  that  and  right  on  up  to 
now,  I  think  that  would  be  'bout  the  proudest  of  myself.  .  .  in  caring  for  other  peo- 
ple. 


Annette  Robinson  Carlton 


Age:  75 

Date  of  Birth:  September  30, 1913 


I  moved  over  here  on  this  farm  when  I  married.  I  was  16  years  old.  I  moved  in  that 
ole  house  with  Galloway  (husband)  and  his  mama,  Miss  Clockle.  She  was  nice  to 
me.  His  sister  Annie  Liza  was  pretty  nice  too.  They  knew  Galloway  had  married  a 
little  young  girl,  and  they  were  right  nice.  Sis  Emma  (sister-in-law)  was  real  good 
to  me.  But  she  had  a  house  full  ofchildren  and  she  didn't  have  much  time.  But  she 
was  real  nice.  She'd  talk  to  me  and  tell  me  things.  She'd  teach  me  how  to  do  things, 
too.  Miss  Clockie  would  teach  me  too  .  .  .  the  little  that  she  knew. 

We  didn't  start  farming  until  Willie  (oldest  child)  was  a  good  big  boy  .  .  .  about  7 
years  old.  Galloway  was  working  out  to  Warsaw.  Ive  worked  just  like  a  man  on  this 
farm.  Galloway  would  hire  a  lot  of  people  to  help,  but  you'd  have  to  work  along  with 
them.  I'd  have  to  come  to  the  house  and  cook  and  then  go  back  to  the  field  with  the 
help  and  work  until  night .  .  .  sometimes  way  in  the  night  When  we  bamed  tobacco 
that  could  be  work  way  into  the  night  I  didn't  get  a  chance  to  rest.  We've  never  had 
nothing  but  ole  ragged  fences.  The  cows  would  get  out  during  the  night  and  we'd 
have  to  get  up  and  get  them  in.  Lord  have  mercy.  Willie  and  C.  P.  (oldest  sons)  .  .  . 
them  boys  worked.  My  last  three  children  worked  too,  but  nothing  like  the  first 
two.  I'd  have  to  fed  them  boys,  too,  cause  they  could  eat  I'd  have  to  get  up  before  day 
and  cook  them  breakfast  and  fed  them  and  then  get  myself  ready  to  go  to  the  field 
whenever  they  want.  Them  boys  worked  so  hard.  When  they'ld  saw  wood,  I'd  pull 
the  cross  saw  while  one  rested  and  then  go  to  the  other  side  and  pull  while  the  other 
boy  rested.  I  worked  right  along  side  them  two  boys.  I'd  try  to  say  things  to  them  so 
they  wouldn't  feel  so  bad  and  encourage  them  to  do  the  work  that  their  daddy  had 
told  them  to  do  before  he  went  to  the  store.  I  grew  up  along  with  them  two  boys.  I'd 
try  to  have  fun  with  them  too.  Sometimes  when  we  got  an  ole  car,  they'ld  be  play- 
ing music  on  the  radio  and  I'd  go  out  in  the  yard  and  dance  with  them. 

On  Sunday  evening  after  we  went  to  church,  come  home  and  fix  our  little  dinner. 
We'd  just  have  another  church  almost ...  it  wasn't  church,  but  we'd  go  to  one  an- 
other s  house,  me,  Her,  and  Allie  Bethel  (sister-in-law).  We'd  walk  up  and  down  the 
road  just  talkin'  about  church  and  one  thing  and  the  other  .  .  .  just  have  ourselves  a 
good  time  walkin'  the  road  and  talking  with  one  another.  We'd  go  down  to  Mr.  Hen- 
ry's (brother-in-law)  cause  you  know  Mr.  Henry  always  loved  to  have  fun. 

At  sometime  during  the  fall  if  the  jersemoak  (Jerusalem  oak--a  weedy  North 
American  plant  having  lobed  leaves  and  a  characteristic  odor  suggestive  of  turpen- 
tine) seeds  were  plentiful,  we'd  break  them  and  put  them  on  a  sheet  and  beat  them 
out.  We'd  sell  them.  I  believe  they  used  them  for  medicine.  The  money  went  for  the 
whole  family.  Usually  we'd  carry  them  to  Sanderson's  (a  general  storej  and  he'd  buy 
them.  It  was  tough,  but  I  raised  my  children. 

I'm  so  proud  of  my  children.  I  ain't  got  a  bad  one  in  the  bunch.  I've  always  tried  to 
help  my  children  to  get  a  good  education  and  make  something  of  themselves.  We 
sent  them  to  college  somehow  .  .  .  well  they  sent  themselves,  but  we  did  what  we 
could  to  help  them.  Willie  comes  out  here  to  see  about  us  just  about  everyday.  When 
the  children  come  in,  it  just  gives  me  a  lift.  I've  got  some  good  children.  .  .  sweet 
children. 


Tina  Moore  (widowed) 


Age:  77 

Date  of  Birth:  August  30, 1911 


When  I  got  married,  I  just  moved  from  my  daddy's  farm  over  here.  We  grew  corn, 
tobacco,  and  cotton,  and  soy  beans.  That's  about  all  we  had.  The  hardest  part  is  go- 
ing In  the  field  everyday. 

Grading  tobacco  and  stuff  like  that  course  I'd  do  all  of  that  myself.  Course  Ivory 
(husband)  he'd  help  me.  I'd  take  it  off  and  pile  it  up.  That  was  pretty  good.  That's 
the  easiest  thing  about  tobacco.  Lord,  don  t  say  nothing.  Trying  to  put  it  in  every 
week  and  some  nights  we'd  have  to  be  out  in  the  bam  or  somewhere  putting  it  in,  9 
and  10  and  sometimes  12  o'clock  before  we  got  to  the  house. 

I  was  born  August  30,  19 1 1 .  (Today's  your  birthdayl).  That's  the  truth.  I'm  getting 
so  old  I  forgets.  Yes  I'm  77  years  old  today.  I  was  about  18  when  I  got  married. 

We  got  through  the  best  we  could... We  pulled  together  and  made  it  I  wasn't  even  20 
years  old  when  I  had  my  first  baby.  I  had  1 1  children,  one  passed,  so  I  got  10  living 
as  far  as  I  know... We  had  good  credit,  my  husband  did  and  we  would  go  and  get  it 
(necessities)  on-time  and  whenever  we  got  the  money  we  paid  for  it  that  way. 

...Talking  about  preserving  food  and  stuff,  Lord,  I  have  canned  butter  beans,  peas, 
apples,  peaches,  strawberries,  plum  jelly,  some  of  everything  I  could.  I'd  put  it  in  a 
jar  and  save  it... What  I  hadn't  learned  from  my  mama  (regarding  preserving 
food)... Ivory's  mama  was  living  then,  and  I  learned  it  from  her.  My  mama  and  Ivo- 
ry's mama  taught  me  to  do  all  of  these  things. 

I'm  a  Knights  of  Gideon.  I  use  to  go  to  meetings.  But  I  don't  go  now.  I  don't  go  no- 
where now  cause  I  can't  hardly  walk,  and  so  I  just  stay  home.  They  have  annual 
turn-outs  (meetings)  and  when  one  dies,  I  have  to  pay  an  extra  dollar.  But  they 
don't  give  you  nothing.  Maggie  Southerland,  she  collects  my  money  and  gets  it  in. 
I  was  in  the  Mothers  and  Daughters  one  while,  but  it  went  out.  Well,  it  come  to  a 
close  and  I  ain't  been  in  nothing  since  then. 

I  got  about  30  grandchildren.  About  30  (she  counted  the  number  of  grandchildren. 
Her  conversation  and  spirit  lifted  as  she  talks  about  her  grandchildren  and  her 
children). 

The  children  make  me  feel  the  proudest.  Now  that's  the  truth.  I've  been  pretty 
proud  of  them  a  lot  of  time,  but  I  just  can't  think  of  one  specific  time.  Guess,  I'm 
just  glad  I'm  here  right  on,  cause  I  could  have  been  gone. 

I  need  a  whole  lot  of  things.  This  house,  it's  tearing-up.  It  needs  fixing  and  every- 
thing. But,  I  just  put  it  out  of  my  mind.  I  needs  a  whole  lot  of  things.  That's  the 
truth... 

I  can  say  I've  had  a  good  life  cause  my  daughters  tries  to  help  take  care  of  me.  If  it 
won't  for  my  daughters,  I  don't  know  what  I  would  do. 


Hazel  Smith 


Age:  69 

Date  of  Birth:  August  25, 1919 


Some  parts  of  the  (farm)  work  we  enjoyed  because  we  worked  with  other  people. 
When  we'd  be  puttin-in  tobacco,  we  enjoyed  it  because  we'd  always  be  with  commu- 
nity people.  And  that  was  kinda  enjoyable.   But  then  there  were  some  days... some 
parts  of  it  were  kinda  hard,  but  we  made  it.. .There  are  some  disadvantages  in  all 
work. 

I  remember  Hoover- time.  I  was  young,  but  I  remember  it... It  (the  programs  of 
Roosevelt's  New  Deal)  gave  some  of  the  family  work  to  do.  It  gave  them  a  chance  to 
get  off  the  farm  and  work  that  little  price  they  were  paying.  But  children  don't  re- 
member much  like  that. 

I'd  like  to  be  remembered  as  honest.. hard  working  and  honest  person.  My  service 
to  my  family  and  being  able  to  stay  with  my  children  and  see  them  get  out  and  do 
things  for  themselves.  That's  important.  I  raised  four  and  they're  all  grown.  I'm 
about  as  proud  of  that  as  anything  else.  We  were  semi-prepared  to  have  children. 
Of  course,  at  that  day  and  time  there  wasn't  to  much  preparation  because  there  wer- 
en't to  many  jobs  to  make  preparation.  At  that  time  there  weren't  any  jobs  for  me 
to  do. 

I  enjoyed  the  Home  Demonstration  Club.  I  thought  I  would  like  to  be  with  my 
neighbors  and  my  friends.  I  enjoyed  being  with  them.  We'd  have  quite  a  good  time 
together  and  it  was  something  to  do  once  a  month... get  out  of  the  house  and  what- 
ever. 

It  is  good  to  live  this  close  to  my  sister  (Maggie  Lou  Smith  and  Hazel  Smith  are  sis- 
ters who  married  brothers  and  live  across  the  road  from  each  other).  We  see  each 
other  daily.  We  talk  with  each  other  daily  and  that's  good.  My  oldest  sister  is  still 
living.  She's  in  Mt.  Olive  (N.C.).  But  it  is  good  to  be  close,  ana  if  anything  happens 
we  could  help  each  other. 

(She  remembers  her  wedding  day).  At  that  time,  I  thought  it  (marriage)  was 
great... a  new  thing.  I  remember  it  very  well.  It  was  sunny  and  it  was  bright,  and 
clear.  My  dress  was  a  flowered  dress... multicolored...  Often  times  IVe  heard  people 
say,  I  wouldn't  do  this  again  for  anything  but  if  I  had  it  to  do  again,  it  would  be  the 
same  cause  I  wouldn't  know  no  other  way  to  do  it. 

I  feel  that  as  long  as  I  can  prepare  my  meals  (re:  the  hot  lunch  program),  then  I'm 
just  as  satisfied  to  eat  at  home.  I  would  have  to  quit  my  work  if  I  were  busy  to  go  out 
there  (Warsaw)  to  eat  So,  in  other  words  I  haven't  deckled  to  go  out  there  to  eat 
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Viola  Cooper  Williams  (widowed) 


Age:  78 

Date  of  Birth:  August  6, 1910 
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Been  on  a  farm  practically  all  my  life.  At  least  I  can  say  every  since  I  was  9  years 
old.  When  I  was  9  years  old  my  father  died,  and  my  mother  had  died  when  I  was  5 
years  old.  My  father  had  remarried.  My  folks  on  my  father's  side  were  not  farm- 
ers, and  my  father  was  a  public  worker.  He  worked  public  work... to  the  mills  and 
things  like  that... he  married  the  second  time.  When  he  died,  she  (stepmother)  left 
our  home  in  Kenansville  and  came  back  to  Carlton  Crossing  up  there  with  her 
folks.  That's  where  we  was  raised  at  Carlton  Crossing  up  there  on  the  farm... That's 
all  I  had  ever  known.  I  had  never  worked  in  public  work.  I  know  how  to  do  farm 
work...  It's  the  best  life  in  the  world.  Because  a  whole  lot  of  people  I've  known  have 
worked  public  work  all  they  days  and  seem  like  they  didn't  prosper  as  much... I 
heard  an  ole  gentlemen  say  one  time,  he  said  that  he  never  knowed  a  man  to  buy  a 
farm  who  carried  a  lunch  bucket.  And  after  he  had  said  that  I  had  turned  around 
and  kinda  looked  and  listened.  And  you  think  back  when  you  hear  people  talk. 
Most  of  the  young  folks  now-a-days,  they  don't  wanna  stop  and  listen  when  older 
people  are  talking... That's  what  he  said.  I  heard  it  when  it  come  out  of  his  mouth. 
And  I  know  it's  kinda  hard  to  make  enough  money  on  a  public  job  to  buy  a  farm. 
When  we  first  got  married  in  1936  we  lived  with  his  (husband)  aunt  up  until  Decem- 
ber... we  moved  over  to  the  Hall  Farm.. .long  in  them  days  you  could  work.  Didn't 
make  nothing.  I  remember  the  first  year  me  and  John  Sammy  farmed  and  we  only 
cleared  $25.  We  wanted  a  mill.  ..like  you  stuff  sausage  and  pudding  with.  We  bought 
that  mill  out  of  the  $25  and  we  didn't  have  nothing  left.  You  see  we'd  lived  on  the 
farm  and  had  all  that  stuff  we'd  canned  up  during  the  summer... everything  we'd 
saved.  We  had  hogs.  We  had  stuff  to  carry  us  on  through  the  winter.  We  canned 
some  of  everything.  Before  we  was  able  to  get  a  pressure  pot,  we  used  the  wash  pot. 
Only  thing  you  could  get,  you  could  get  some  flour  and  sugar  because  we  took  our 
corn  down  to  Beasley's  Mill. ..and  we  got  our  bread.  Things  didn't  cost  to  much.  You 
could  get  5  pounds  of  fish  for  a  dollar,  sometimes  6  pounds.  I  mean  any  kind  of 
fish. 

As  the  years  grew  a  little  better,  our  main  goal  during  them  days  was  going  to 
church  Sunday  School,  and  back  to  church.  That's  where  you  saw  everybody... get 
out  of  church  and  everybody  would  be  talking,  shaking  hands,  ha, ha,  everybody 
would  be  glad  to  see  one  another.  But  you  go  to  church  today,  it's  different  unless 
you  go  to  church  with  some  of  them  folks  who  come  along  when  you  come  along. 
Cause  the  folks  out  of  the  church  just  like  that  Things  is  changed. 

1938.  That's  when  I  had  my  first  child.   Had  a  good  space  in  there.  And  it  wasn't  so 
hard.  It  was  getting  a  little  better,  cause  we  had  everything  we  needed.   Except,  we 
had  to  get  that  little  sugar  and  that  little  flour  and  we'd  buy  that  by  25  pounds  and 
buy  a  barrel  of  flour  and  set  it  up  there  in  the  corner  and  we'd  have  it  all  the  winter. 
Didn't  have  to  worry... 

I  guess  I  was  proud  when  we  bought  this  farm  and  built  this  house...  Well  we  mar- 
ried in  1936.  In  1947  we  bought  this  place  and  built  this  house.  Tell  you  what  hap- 
pened. The  way  we  got  this  place.  We  would  save  what  little  money  we  made  off  of 
the  crop,  put  it  in  the  bank.  We'd  sell  corn.  We'd  buy  what  groceries  we  needed.  If 
we  wanted  some  groceries,  we'd  go  out  to  that  crib  and  shuck  what  corn  and  shell  it, 
and  we  were  getting  50  cents  a  bushel  for  it.  And  I  remember  John  Sammy  bor- 
rowed a  bicycle...  and  would  carry  that  corn  out  to  Warsaw  and  sell  it,  maybe  a  bu- 
shel today  and  a  bushel  tomorrow.  And  then  we'd  pick  blue  --  huckleberries  in  the 
woods,  John  Sammy  would  pick  them  just  like  a  bird.  I  couldn't  pick  as  many  but  I 
could  pick  some  and  we'd  carry  two  crates  of  huckleberries  out  there... and  we'd 
save  that  little  money.  We  had  pepper  in  the  summer  time,  we'd  save  that  little 
money,  and  we'd  put  it  in  the  bank.  And  you  know  whenever  we  bought  this  place 
we  had  money  enough  to  pay  for  it. 
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Iler  B.  Carlton  (widowed) 


Age:  75 

Date  of  Birth:  November  2, 1912 
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Everything  was  cheap  but.. money,  we  didn't  have  it.  Neighbors  worked  together.  If 
it  hadn't  been  for  the  neighbors  working  with  one  another,  I  don't  see  how  we 
would  have  made  it.  But  they  would  come  and  help  us  and  we'd  help  them.  I  come 
off  the  farm.  That  day  and  time  every  girl  that  married  married  a  farmer.  We  grew 
tobacco,  cotton,  at  that  time,  sweet  potatoes.  But  you  know  I've  always  dreaded 
sweet  potatoes.  They  are  heavy... back-breaking  job.  Couldn't  keep  no  fingernails 
at  that  time.   Had  rough  hands  the  whole  time  we  were  messing  with  potatoes. 

In  the  wintertime,  we'd  sew  quilt  scraps  (to  make  quilt  tops)  for  our  work  then.  It 
would  come  kinda  a  warm  day,  we'd  put  in  a  quilt  and  we'd  quilt  that  out.  Had  to 
buy  batts  of  cotton... put  it  between  the  top  and  the  lining  and  sit  down  with  a 
needle  and  thread  and  sew  it  all  the  way  across,  making  circles.  We'd  help  each 
other  make  quilts. 

We  made  ourselves  useful  through  the  years  from  one  thing  to  the  other. 

(Mrs.  Carlton  is  affectionately  known  as  "Cousin  Her"  by  the  scores  of  foster  chil- 
dren that  she  has  kept  in  her  home  since  the  mid  1960s.  She  recalls  her  days  as  a 
foster  parent  and  one  special  little  boy). 

When  Ep  (husband)  died,  I  didn't  have  no  income.  Went  to  Kenansville  and  asked  if 
I  could  get  two  older  ladies  to  stay  with  me.  The  woman  down  there  said,  'why  don't 
you  keep  children  because  old  people  are  hainty.'  I  never  will  forget  that  word.  How 
hainty  they  were. 

Sammie...I  kept  Sammie  a  long  time  cause  he  was  a  little  tiny  baby  when  the)' 
brought  him  here  and  he  was  talkin'  and  goin'  with  me  anywhere  I  wanted  to  go  be- 
fore they  come  and  adopted  him  out.  I  told  them  (child  welfare  workers)  I  said  you 
gets  people  to  raise  the  younguns  and  get  them  up  so  they  can  enjoy  them,  I  said, 
then  you  come  and  sell  them  just  like  you  sell  cows  and  hogs  (she  laughed).  I  told 
them  people  that  thing.  Well,  it  worried  me  so  bad.  It  hurt  when  they  come  and  got 
Sammie  cause  you  see  he  was  so  close  to  me  and  I  was  to  him,  too... Well  Miss  Dent 
called  and  said  she  didn't  think  the  people  was  going  to  adopt  him.  But  anyway  she 
said,  we'll  bring  him  back  this  evening.  Carried  Sammie  away  that  morning  and 
said  it  may  be  this  evening  when  we  get  back.  I  said  alright,  that'll  be  alright.  They 
come  back,  about  this  time  of  evening... that  same  man  that  Sammie  loved  is  the 
one  come  back.  He  got  out  of  the  car  and  I  said,  'Where's  Sammie!'  He  said,  Miss 
Carlton,  the  people  saw  him  and  liked  him  and  they  carried  him  on  home  with 
them.  The  water  went  to  flying.  I  couldn't  help  from  crying  to  save  me.  He  said, 
Miss  Carlton,  he'll  be  alright  and  probably  they'll  bring  him  back  to  see  you.  I 
said,  'that  ain't  the  thing  of  it.. .and  you  go  back  to  Kenansville  and  tell  Miss  Dent 
that  I  said  she  lied!  I  sent  word  to  her....  She  lied!  Did  you  know  them  people  come 
out  here  everyday  for  a  long  time...  checking  on  me.  They  did.  They  did. 

Well,  I  just  thank  God  I  come  through  it.  I  don't  know  what's  wrong  with  peoples 
now.  They  don't  have  that  love,  cause  if  they  had  love... they  say  they  love  God,  but 
the  Bible  said  if  you  say  you  love  him  and  hate  your  fellow  man  whom  you  see  eve- 
ryday, you's  a  lie  and  the  truth  ain't  in  you...  now  that's  Bible.  And  so  they  just 
don't  love.  You're  supposed  to  show  your  love  amongst  people.  I  ain't  never  minded 
reaching  out  my  hand  and  helping  somebody.  Don't  make  no  difference  what  race, 
color,  Black,  White,  blue  or  green.  I  just  reach  right  on  in  there  and  do  it.  But  they's 
a  lot  who  won't  do  that.   But,  I'm  not  looking  for  any  credit  for  it. 
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PoDie  Sutton 


Age:  73 

Date  of  Birth:  December,  1914 
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Lord,  I've  been  married  for  53  years,  and  I've  been  farming  before  then,  but  that's  all  we 
did. ..Went  from  one  little  ole  farm  to  the  other.  We  had  it  tough,  but  we  made  it  somehow.  We 
farmed  on  shares,  every  year  practically  all  our  lives,  cause  we  didn't  have  no  land  of  our  own. 
We  rented  as  they  call  it.  But  we  had  good  health.  I  mean  we  didn't  have  too  much  sickness.  So 
by  that,  the  Lord  has  spared  us  to  come  this  far.  We  raised  tobacco,  corn,  pepper,  cotton,  and 
beans,  potatoes,  garden  vegetables  for  years. ..all  these  years.  We  always  lived  in  the  other 
man's  house  until  a  few  years  ago. ..we  bought  this  little  ole  house  and  started  here.  We  thought 
it  was  good,  cause  the  Lord  has  blessed  us  to  be  able.  It  (the  house)  beats  nothing  by  a  long  way 
cause  to  think  about  not  having  a  shelter  for  some  many  years... under  somebody  else's  shelter. 
Didn't  have  no  understanding,  maybe  we  could  have  started  earlier,  but  I  can  say  we  was 
blessed  by  the  merciful  God.  Had  four  children,  two  boys  and  two  girls  and  they  lived  with  us 
til  they  got  grown  and  went  out  on  there  own...  I  got  married  right  there  in  the  Depression, 
right  here.  We  lived  with  his  (husband)  father  about  2  years  and  helped  him  and  had  a  little 
crop.  You  know  how  it  was  way  back  then.  You  just  had  a  little  bit  of  this,  a  litde  bit  of  that. 
When  the  end  of  the  year,  you  were  just  like  you  was  when  you  started.  And  then  when  you 
paid  back  what  you  had  owed  and  your  little  half  was  gone  and  it  left  you  with  nothing.  But.  we 
made  it  this  far. 


My  first  baby  was  bom  in  1935.  At  that  time  we  stayed  with  Edgar's  (husband)  father  and  he 
had  some  young  children  and  the  young  children  would  take  care  of  the  smaller  babies  to  the 
end  of  the  row  and  the  middle  of  the  field  and  under  a  shade  tree.  We  chopped  up  and  down 
those  fields.  (The  babies  were  in  the  field)  until  my  oldest  girl  got  big  enough  to  stay  to  the 
house  and  keep  the  baby,  the  younger  children... We  kept  on  farming.  We  hired  tobacco-hands 
and  all  that... looped  tobacco  and  put  it  in  the  bam  and  kept  on  keeping  on. 


Looks  like  we  increased  a  litde  bit  along  as  we  went.  We  didn't  get  very  far,  but  the  Lord  blessed 
us  I  can  say. ..We've  been  making  it  pretty  good.  We  ain't  never  been  out  on  no  pubhc  job  where 
you  could  make  a  litde  money.  We  didn't  understand  to  get  a  pubhc  job  when  we  could  have. 
You  know  how  they  use  to  go  to  Jacksonville  and  all  them  places,  and  a  lot  of  them  got  a  good 
start.  But  looked  bke  we  just  stayed  right  in  one  place.  Didn't  have  much  education  no  way  and 
that  helped  you  a  whole  lot... when  you  had  a  good  education.  But  the  truth  of  the  thing... I  guess 
we  just  got  to  going  and  just  couldn't  see  no  other  way.. .so  we  just  kept  on  the  same  old  way. 
Didn't  have  no  idea  what  the  future  would  bring.  Cause  you  see  that  was  kinda  back  then  dur- 
ing the  Depression.  People  just  didn't  understand  and  see  as  far  as  they  do  now.  There  won't 
nothing  to  be  seen  and  different  things  happening  that  you  ain't  even  thought  about  was  gon- 
na happen.  It  was  a  long  time  before  I  even  realized  what  the  world  was  and  that's  been  since 
television.  I  didn't  even  realize  how  big  the  world  was  and  all  these  different  places.  I  didn't  real- 
ize ...I'd  like  to  have  a  lot  that  I  don't  have,  but  I  just  make  myself  contented  with  what  litde  I 
have  cause  I  see  all  the  years  have  done  passed.  I  haven't  accumulated  all  that  much,  but  still. ..I 
just  make  myself  content. 

We  didn't  have  nothing... just  ate  and  slept  and  got  up  and  went  to  work.  I  didn't  never  do  no  rec- 
reation. I  wentto  church  whenever  I  could  and  that's  my  most  pleasure.  Being  able  to  go  out  and 
do  the  hide  day's  toil.  But  far  as  going  out  to  lakes  and  beaches,  I  ain't  never  been  to  a  beach  in 
my  life.  I  don't  even  want  to  go  now.  Now,  I'm  just  too  old  and  childish  and  no  good.  I  always 
been  scared  of  the  water  anyway. 

I  usta  go  to  the  'ssociation  (Kenansville  Missionary  Baptist  Association)  about  every  year,  but  I 
ain't  been  lately.  But  a  long  time  ago,  that  was  a  great  recreation.  It  was  a  great  pleasure.  And  on 
Saturday... they  didn't  have  all  these  gatherings  for  people  to  go  to. ..poor  people  didn't  go  much. 
But  they  would  look  forward  to  going  to  the  ssociation.  It  would  be  like  a  show.  People  would  be 
there  making  pictures  and  they'd  have  litde  stands  out  to  the  church  house,  selling  drinks. 
Your  daddy  had  one  when  the  'ssociation  was  to  Warsaw-First  Baptist  (Church). ..I  believe  he 
had  one  then.  But  people  would  gather... walkin'  from  this  stand  to  that  stand,  fryin'  fish. ..that 
was  one  pleasure.  Everybody  went  to  enjoy  it... walkin,  laughin,  talkin,  eatin...meetin  different 
friends  and  so  on. 
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Maggie  Lou  Smith 


Age:  78 

Date  of  Birth:  June  12, 1910 
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As  a  child,  I  grew  up  on  a  farm.  I've  been  on  a  farm  all  my  life.  I'll  say  70  years  I've 
been  farming.  I  married  in  '52.  But,  I've  been  farming  all  my  life.  I  was  a  old-timey 
woman.. .old-timey.  I  just  wanted  to  get  married  to  see  what  it  was  like. 

The  Depression  was  hard.  It  was  harder  then.  We  had  ole  carts  and  things  like 
that  We  didn't  have  no  other  transportation  except  a  horse  and  buggy  and  a  wagon 
or  cart  or  something  like  that.  In  '46,  I  worked  to  Jacksonville  about  a  year  and  a 
half  or  two  years,  but  other  than  that... tobacco  was  the  main  crop.  We  had  cotton, 
corn,  and  we  raised  a  few  peanuts,  and  cane  (sugarcane).  I'll  never  forget  that  We 
bought  flour,  sugar  and  rice.  Meal,  we'd  have  it  ground... have  the  corn  ground 
down  here  to  Beas ley's  Mill. 

The  biggest  disadvantage  of  farming  was  that  we  won't  making  no  money.  Sho 
won't  making  no  money... I  was  ready  to  work  on  the  farm  (after  marriage)  because 
there  was  nothing  else  to  do.  You  couldn't  get  no  job  like  you  can  now.  Farming  is 
just  what  you  make  it.  It  wasn't  to  hard  to  me.  But,  if  I  had  it  to  do  over,  I  wouldn't 
doit 

I'm  a  Salem  (Grand  United  Order  of  Salem).  I  just  decided  to  join.  I  wanted  to  be  in 
something  like  that.  If  you  get  sick,  they  will  give  you  a  little  (money).  And,  they're 
supposed  to  come  around  and  see  about  you.  But,  I  didn't  say  they  did.  But  they  are 
supposed  to.  Whenever  you  pass,  they'll  give  you  a  little  on  your  burial.  I  belong  to 
insurances,  but  no  other  organizations. 

(I  would  like  to  be  remembered  as)  Honest,  such  as  that.  When  I  went  to  school,  I  be- 
lieve that  was  just  as  important  as  anything  else  that  I  know  of.  I  got  in  high 
school.  I  didn't  finish,  but  I  went  about  three  years. 
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Mary  Lizzie  Moore  (widowed) 


Age:  70 

Date  of  Birth:  October  7, 1917 
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"I've  been  on  this  farm  since  1944.  In  my  childhood  I  lived  on  the  farm.  Every 
since  we've  been  married  we  had  tobacco,  corn,  and  had  some  cotton,  early  beans, 
pepper  and  that's  just  about  all."  Mrs.  Moore  has  always  worked  in  the  fields  and 
enjoy  that  type  of  work.  After  she  married  she  knew  that  she'd  always  live  on  the 
farm  and  she  has  always  enjoyed  it.  She  still  farms,  picks  pepper  and  chops  some. 
With  the  help  of  her  two  sons,  she  continues  to  farm. 

She  remembers  her  wedding  day.  She  wore  a  blue  and  white  dress.  They  didn't 
have  a  formal  wedding  instead  they  drove  to  Dillon,  South  Carolina.  They  have 
raised  three  children,  two  of  which  are  adopted  (informally).  She  decided  to  raise 
the  two  adopted  children  because  she  wanted  children  and  "always  liked  children, 
so  I  got  a  chance  to  adopt... didn't  adopt  them... they  was  give  to  me  and  we  raised 
them."  Their  oldest  child  was  3  years  old  when  they  took  him.  She  raised  her 
daughter  from  age  8  because  she  has  "always  wanted  a  girl."  "I've  had  good  health, 
so  far  and  I  just  love  friends,  love  to  meet  friends  and  I  love  children.  Just  being 
happy... taking  everything  as  it  comes. ..If  I  could  have  been  able  to  go  to  school.. .go 
to  college  and  finish,  I'd  be  proud. 

The  best  thing  about  being  a  farm  woman  is  that...  I  can  work  like  I  want  to,  do 
most  anything  I  want  to  do.  I  go  to  work  whenever  I  want  to  and  quit  whenever  I 
want  to.. .always  been  like  that  Some  things  have  been  real  hard,  some  haven't. 
You  know  how  it  is  on  the  farm.  The  worse  thing,  I  guess,  is  whatever  you  try  to 
have,  whatever  you  tend,  seems  like  you  don't  get  much  out  of  it  Some  things  you 
have  right  good  luck  with  and  some  you  don't.. .It's  a  happy  life,  for  anybody  who 
likes  the  farm.  I  enjoy  it  myself.  I've  always  been  on  the  farm  and  I  just  enjoy  it. 
Anyway,  I'd  rather  be  on  the  farm  than  anywhere  else. 
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Pearl  M.  Williams  (widowed) 


Age:  78 

Date  of  Birth:  December  18, 1909 
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It  was  hell!  I  married  Fred  in  1929.  Well,  it  (the  Depression)  wasn't  to  bad.  Fred 
couldn't  get  no  job  laying  brick  so  we  had  decided  to  go  home  and  farm,  but  then  his 
daddy  died  and  he  had  to  come  and  see  about  the  farm  so  then  we  moved  to  North 
Carolina  (from  Georgia)  in  1930  or  1931.  We  grew  most  of  our  food. ..canned  every- 
thing, peaches,  beans,  string  beans,  okra,  squash,  corn,  did  I  say  cabbage?  cab- 
bage...they  won't  fit  to  eat  after  your  canned  them.  I  believe  that's  about  all.  We 
killed  a  lot  of  hogs.  We  come  here  and  started  to  raising  hogs  and  we'd  kill  10  or  11 
hogs  in  December.  Had  to  salt  it  (the  pork)  down  and  then  wash  it  and  hang  it  up  in 
the  smokehouse.  I  canned  sausage  in  lard... cook  it  on  the  stove  and  then  put  it  in 
the  jar  and  then  pour  lard  over  it.  It  tasted  right  good.  We  sold  a  lot  of  the  hog 
meat.  Grew  cotton,  com,  tobacco.  We  had  about  a  hundred  head  of  chickens  and  we 
sold  the  eggs  here  in  Warsaw  for  groceries. 

I  had  never  worked  on  a  farm  'til  we  come  here  and  then  I  had  to  cook  three  meals  a 
day,  feed  the  help  and  then  go  to  the  field,  like  your  mama  did...  go  to  the  field  when 
they  went.  And  then  I'd  be  give-out,  but  I'd  have  to  cook  supper  when  I  come  in  from 
work.  We  hired  some  help,  cause  you  know,  way  back  then  we  didn't  have  no  pliers 
or  nothing  much  and  they  had  to  chop  the  corn  and  you  know  we  had  to  chop  the 
cotton,  and  we  had  cane  (sugarcane)  where  you  make  syrup. 

I  was  21  when  I  got  married  and  moved  here  and  it  didn't  bother  me  too  much  and 
so  we  moved  here  and  went  to  farming... I  didn't  know  how  to  do  nothing.  I  won't 
even  no  good  cook  yet  cause  Mama  did  all  the  cooking  and  let  us  do  nothing  and  I 
had  to  leam  to  cook. 

We  had  the  Home  Demonstration  Club.  I  enjoyed  it  That  was  the  only  time  we  had 
to  get  together,  you  know,  the  women.  We  had  a  good  time  talking  and  we  had  to 
make  different  things  in  the  club  meeting.  The  lady  (agent)  taught  us  how... how  to 
sew  and  put  up  fruit  and  everything  and  we  served  a  good  dinner  to  everybody. 
That's  what  I  think  we  went  for... to  eat.  ...Fred  always  wanted  some  more  children 
and  when  I  had  Gloria,  the  ole  doctor,  he  won't  worth  a  toot,  and  he  tore  my  womb 
hurrying  the  baby  out  and  I  didn't  know  it  I  kept  having  body  trouble  and  I'd  hurt 
so  bad  trying  to  work  (in  the  fields).  When  I  went  to  have  an  operation,  it  was  so 
bad  I  had  to  have  a  hysterectomy.  Steven  (a  family  in-law)  said  I  believe  you'd  love 
to  have  Jimmy.  I  said  yes  we  would  (Mrs.  Williams  and  her  daughter,  then  an 
adult,  visited  Jimmy  several  times.  On  a  later  visit  Mr.  Williams  accompanied 
them)  I  said  Fred  do  you  want  him  and  Fred  said,  Good  gracious  yea!'  We  brought 
him  home  and  I  had  made  him  some  pajamas.  Even  if  we  didn't  get  him  I  was  gon- 
na give  them  to  him.  ...People  say  I  wouldn't  take  no  adopted  child  cause  you  don't 
know  what  they'll  do.  I  said,  you  don't  know  what  your  own  gone  do.  You  read  in 
the  papers  everyday  where  their  own  children  kill  their  parents  and  every- 
thing...and  Jimmy,  he's  doing  real  good. 

(When  asked  what  she  believed  had  been  an  important  contribution,  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams responded): 

Well,  you  know  they  don't  do  it  now,  but  when  somebody  would  get  sick  in  the 
neighborhood,  you'd  go  do  what  you  could.  We'd  always  carry  food  cause  when  Lil- 
lie  Bell  was  sick  I'd  carry  her... every  time  I'd  cook  something  good,  I'd  go  through 
the  woods  and  carry  it  to  her.  When  Mr.  Bryant  was  sick,  you  know  he  had  TB,  I'd 
go  set  with  him  and  he'd  tell  me  'don't  come  in  here  Miss  Pearl  cause  I  got  TB,'  and 
I'd  fan  with  a  piece  of  paper  and  carry  him  food.  And  when  anybody 
died... Magnolia  or  somewhere...  I'd  always  carry  a  lot  of  food  and  Fred  would  help 
me  buy  it  and  he  just  loved  to  carry  food  when  they  had  a  death  in  the  family. 
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RUTH  REBECCA  DEWITT  MIDDLETON 

Mrs.  Middleton  has  four  children.  Three  of  the  four  died  before  their  fiftieth  birth- 
days from  heart  attacks.  She  continues  to  care  for  those  in  need  and  currently  pro- 
vides the  daily  care  for  a  frail,  elderly,  demented  in-law. 


ANNETTE  ROBINSON  CARLTON 


Mrs.  Carlton  lives  quietly  with  her  husband  (age  79)  in  their  farm  house.  She  was 
very  active  in  her  church  and  held  the  position  of  church  secretary  for  19  years. 
She  has  always  been  an  avid  reader  and  continues  to  read  widely. 


TINA  MOORE 

Mrs.  Moore  lives  in  her  farm  house  with  her  youngest  son  (age  41).  Her  youngest 
daughter  lives  next  door  and  is  in  constant  contact.  Mrs.  Moore  seldom  travels 
away  from  her  home.  Regular  visits  from  her  grandchildren  and  children  help  to 
insure  against  isolation  and  loneliness. 


HAZEL  SMITH 

Mrs.  Smith,  the  mother  of  four  adult  children,  has  taken  on  the  responsibility  of 
caring  for  a  young  grandson  who  chose  to  live  with  her. 


VIOLA  COOPER  WILLIAMS 


Mrs.  Williams  is  a  widow  who  maintains  her  household  and  is  the  primary  care- 
giver for  her  ill,  50-year-old  son.  She  continues  to  hold  positions  of  leadership  in 
many  organizations,  e.g.,  the  Grand  United  Order  of  Salem  and  the  Grand  Order  of 
Eastern  Star. 


ILER  BRYANT  CARLTON 


Mrs.  Carlton  lives  alone.  Her  adopted  son  and  daughter  both  live  outside  the  State. 
She  is  able  to  meet  all  of  her  personal  needs,  values  her  independence,  and  has  no 
desire  to  live  with  either  chila. 


POLUE  SUTTON 

Mrs.  Sutton  lives  comfortably  in  her  home  with  her  husband.  Her  two  sons  live  in 
the  area  and  her  two  daughters  (who  live  in  Maryland  and  New  York)  make  fre- 
quent trips  home  to  see  that  their  parents  are  comfortable. 


MAGGIE  LOU  SMITH 

Mrs.  Smith  lives  with  her  husband.  She  had  no  children,  but  her  living  room  is 
filled  with  photos  of  nieces  and  nephews.  She  has  been  a  very  important  part  of 
their  lives  and  shows  the  photos  off with  a  mother's  pride. 


MARY  LIZZIE  MOORE 

Mrs.  Moore  lives  alone  in  a  very  pleasant  and  comfortable  home.  Her  16-year-old 
grandson  spends  each  night  with  her.  One  of  her  sons  lives  very  close  by  and  her 
biological  child  often  visits  from  Maryland. 


PEARL  M.  WILLIAMS 

Mrs.  Williams  now  lives  with  her  daughter  and  family  away  from  the  farm  house 
that  she  shared  with  her  late  husband.  She  cares  for  her  daughter's  home  and  pre- 
pares meals  for  the  family  regularly. 
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